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SERIES EDITOR'S 
PREFACE 



The hooks in this series oiler introductions to major critical thinkers 
who have influenced literary studies and the humanities. The Routiedgc 
Critical Thinkers series provides the hooks you can turn to first when a 

Each book will equip you to approach a kev thinker's original texts 

cultural and social history. Finally, these books will act as a bridge 

between you and the thinker's original texts: not replacing them but 
rather complernentiiHI what she or lie wrote. 

These books are necessary for a number of reasons. In his 1997 
autnbiorjraphv, \ : , Entitled, the literarv critic Frank Kermode wrote of 
a time in the 1960s: 



But this series reflects a different world from the 1960s. New thinker 
have emerged and the reputations of others have risen and fallen, a 
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books on a thinker, rather than texts bv that 
irself a chance of making up your own mind. 
i a significant figure's work hard to approach is 
content as the feeling of not knowing where to 



accessible overview of these thinkers' i 
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use a metaphor from the philosophe 
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thrown away after you 
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In addition, there is a detailed final sci i mi ml lescnbin 

books for further reading. This is not a 'tacked-on' section but an inte- 
gral part of each volume. It opens with brief descriptions of the 
thinker's key works and concludes with information on the most useful 
critical w 
you in your reading, enabling you to follow your interests and develop 

definitions of terms frequently used on oined bv a thinker. In this way, 

The thinkers in the series are 'critical' for three reasons. First, they 

are examined in the liidil of subjects which involve criticism: princi- 
pally' lltel U \ stll lie I II lies btlt lis tllel 

disciplines which relv on the criticism of books, ideas, theories and 

their work will proMile vim with a "tool kit' for your own informed 
critical reading and u i ill make you critical. Third, these 
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of literature and the | i I i h 

i I i i ii ;ation on the possibility of literature that 

Blanchot has influenced a whole generation of contemporary French 
theorists, such as Jacques L)errida"~i 1 C M0-), Paul de Man (1919-1983) 
and Michel Foucault (1926-84). What has come to be known as post- 
sIt neutralism, which has had such a decisive impact on Anglo-American 

chronologically. The problem with this is that the blurring of the 

distinction between literature, literary theory and philosophy is the 



its development. Anil Mill, through .ill lliese dillerenl si vie*, lie lollows 
through the development of his major themes, which are literature, 
death, ethics and politics. 

We should not, however, see these four themes as stai 
from each other. The overarching question of Blanchot's thought is the 

a sphere where h I i i - I i I 1 Lie and rs>od taste, 

as it touches upon fundamental philo: pineal questions. This explains 

why the most important writers for Blanchot are not other literary 
critics, but, on the one hand, philosophers, especially G.W.F. Hegel 
(1770-1831), Martin Heidegger (1889-1976) and Emmanuel Levinas 
(1906-95), and, on the other hand, those literary- writers such as the 
Austrian (Czech) novelist Franz Kafka ( 1 SS3-1924), and the French 
Symbolist poet Stephane Mallarme (1842-98), for whom the question 

part of this or that school, or belong to the great classics, but how they 
bring to the fore the question of what Blanchot calls the possibility of 

ride t and la i - ind truth. We n< i illv understand the litei n i 

to obtain this 
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This more specific ,i ' '' ratine widens nut when we come 

to look at the other themes. All oi Klanchot's work, from the 1940s to 
the l c >80s, repeatedly thinks through our relation to death. It is some- 

ot one'- subjecthitv. Fur what interests Blanchot is that the condition 

write is to he exposed to die anonymity ,,j language. He wants to 
conn t tl i i i i ! I i ' 

literature, with die idea ol death in phi In hi I I 

meditation on death that Blanchot draws the clearest distinction 
between his work and the tradition of philosi iphy, sue h that the ques 
tion of literature becomes a question to philosophy, rather than a 
question ofphilosophy. 

other that exceeds ainthing that could he said about it, any label or 
categorization. The i i i ilu tin I rel i I is language, and it is 

here that we can see the path from ethics to literature. For both are, for 
Blanchot, the fundamental experience oi the shattering of the unity of 

i ii li '1 c Is am i I as much as the literary 

text refuses any reduction to a simple interpretation. Language then 
becomes the experience of the loss of the mastery of the self. 

of a community which, for Blanchot, is essentially a literary commu- 
nity. Here Blanchot sees the major danger of our age in the way that 
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the writer. With Blanchot, however, our cui 

retical I III i | I [ llll 

j i 1 Is llial ha\ em e I (in 

many cases from Blanchot himself) in recent rears. His anonymity and 
virtual invisibility have paradoxically increased his public fame. Here 
we have a French intellectual who seems not to court publicity. He 
writes his books and that is all. He is concretely what his theory 

brieflv about what we do know about Blanchot's life. He was born on 
22 September 1 907 in the village of Quain in the region of Bourgogne, 
in eastern France. In the 1 9 SOslie wr. >te for extreme right-wing news- 
papers. It is this | el I HI e 1 he 1 
controversv and aniniish I. ,i commentators. These papers were both 

to replace the tyranny of the market with that of the state. Not a state, 

purity of every other race. 

Was Blanchot himself anti-Semitic, simply because he was associ- 
ated with these newspapers? What might cause us to hesitate in 



whether the fact that he wrote for the; 
else that he has written. It is signifies 
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the impact of a text cannot be referred back to the author's life. 

Mole vei it make i - lore pro! un 1 li u f the 

political in Blanchot's work, where we would argue that the myth i >f 
the nation, sustained 11 his earli I it ami Mi trchism, is subjected 
to a substantial critique. Our obsession with information and facts, like 
we could make the 'name' real, as 



u- words v 



became a loval friend o! 
And, like Dostov, i ,!.;> In 



he French army). He met and 
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Is such as LArche, 



at the I 



( 1 869-1 9S1) and the philosopher 
writer Jean-Paul Sartre (1905-80), and the influential Lcs I 

nost important work, however, was published for Bataille 's jou 
,'no\/ik'. The war had meant a break with his political writing 



Eze-ville, a small village in south-east France on the Mediterranean 

coast between Nice and Monte Carlo. The rears between 1940 and 
19S0 saw the appearance of five major novels, although manv had been 
written previously, and, in the decade that followed, most of his narra- 
tives were published. In 1953, the most influential literary journal of 

an extraordinary influence on French intellectual life. 

In 19S7, Blanchot returned to Paris. If his leaving this city ten years 
earlier had led to him turning his attention to literature, absorbing 
himself both in his own writing and the work of others, then his return 
marked a re-awakening of the political activities that had characterized 
his life in the 1930s.^Now, however, it was not the politics of the 
extreme right wing, but the radical left. He joined the intellectual 
movement against de Gaulle in the 1950s. In 1960, he was one of the 

against the Algerian War, In 1968, in the famous student upheavals in 
Paris, he was a member of the 'Comite d'action etudiants-ecrivains' 

Zionism. For Blanchot, the horror of the Holocaust, the extermination 
of 6 million Jews, hangs over every responsible thinker. His meditation 
on the significance of this event v i .In iu I ene I and deepened by his 
friendship, from 1958, with Robert Antelme, who had written about 
his experience in the camps. Blanchot's last major work, The Writing of 
Disaster (1980) was written in its shadow. After 1968, he disappeared 

ishes. His last published work appealed in 1996. He still lives in Paris 

Chapters 3 and 4 the centralitv of the theme of death, Chapter 5 the 
ethical relation and its connection with literature, while Chapters 6 to 
8 concern themselves with his political thought. This division into 



a general way and differentiate his own position from that 
lists, and still less would one expect a book on one of 



different writers or works. This is also why it is difficult to speak of the 
development of Blanchot's work. What marks it is its stubborn refusal 
to let go of the question of the possibility of literature. Thus, even 
though one might s.iv lli.u his liter work becomes more concerned 

ii, s are ihou^hl through in the 

li 1 \ I t lln \ \ 

of thinking about 1 an only approach it 

which are the key texts of Blanchot's career. For each text repeats the 
same questions. Honwr, one inu;hl add, that il one wants to experi 

works are his most influential, then one might begin with The Work of 
Fire (1949), The Spaa- of Literature (1955) and The Writing of Disaster 
(1980). This book is intended only as an introduction to Blanchot's 
work in the ways that it is relevant to critical theory. For this reason, 

and onlv leler to Blaru hot's literary output to the extent that it illumi- 
nates them. The further reading that we give at the end of this book 
also reflects this decision. As with any introduction, we hope that it 
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It is this assumption which Blanchot would wish us to question. The 

definition of literature, which we might compare favourably or not to 
others, rather he argues that the process of defining this term is fraught 
with difficulty. A good example of this would be"" his debate with the 
French philosopher jean-Paul Sartre (1905-80). In 1947, Sartre 
published a highly influential book called What is Literature?, which 

Right to Death' (originally published in two parts in 1947-8; in SBR 
359-99 and WF 300-44), which perhaps marks the beginning point of 
his own literary criticism, is highly ambiguous. He seems, Erst of all, to 

I lefinil — ! i it- literature has its own 

meaning that has nothing at all to do with morality and politics. We 



lould, however, be wary of such simple oppositions. For even the 
i I !i I i i i 

roposes.' And what I i| I \ ill I reje I 

lis approach is less ambitious and more uncertain. He dors not deny 

■ony that the essence of literature is that it has no essence: 



i at face value, thereby believing Me have somehow refuted 
nchot, we need to look more closely at the problem. This chapter 
1 lurn lirsi lo die general proh iture. In order to 

lerstand Blanchot's position more fully, we will then consider three 
es of theory, in eadi case (.outlasting these with Blanchot's 'anti 



DEFINITIONS 
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what each of these works is. Such opacity belongs intrinsically to the 
experience of reading a work ami ii is this singular experience which, 
Blanchot argues, escapes definition. It is not enough to say that litera 



eem to get any closer to the myster 


■ us, opaque 


md unsettling centre 


f the experience of reading. The cl 




you are approaching 
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11, this is the centre that attracts us, but at the same time the more ti 



the text 1 11 1 1 1 1 i lie text which is tile 

objett of literary theory and it is on this aspect that critics offer their inter- 
describe these two sides. The reader is'like Jesus who stands in front of the 
tomb and utters the command ' Lazarus come forth' .The tomb represents 
the book, and Lazarus the meaning of the book that the reader expects to 
reveal in the act of reading. There are, however, two sides to the Lazarus 
who emerges from the tomb: there is the resurrected Lazarus who stands 
there in the whitene thewindi hrct.ai 1 til 1- is the Lazarus whose 
hodvl eneaththe in 1 llee 11 11 I 111) 111 ■ ipse 1 

the tomb (IC 3 5-bandWF 526-S 1. The resurrected Lazarus 
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definition of literature impossible for Blanchot. What is important, 
however, is not to let the two sides of literature fall into an empty 

opposition. The irredudbilitv of the text, its stubborn individuality, is 
onlv revealed tin u i n i i<Hi the I ilure i interpret.! 

tion, not in opposition to it. But how and why does the text avoid the 

riginalftyrf uT'stanTe 7 VerJ " 

LITERARY THEORIES 

The development of Blanchot's thouqht cannot be separated from the 
mode of its presentation. Nearly all of his critical works are collections 
of reviews first published in journals such as the Journal des Dibats, 
Critique and La Nouvelle Revue Francaise. Journals of this type are perhaps 
specific to the French intellectual milieu. They are a kind of combina- 

make hardly any references to his contemporaries, with a few notable 
exceptions, such as Georges Bataille and Emmanuel Levinas. This form 
of presentation makes it extremely difficult to reconstruct Blanchot's 
thought and to trace the influence- on this work. One way of coun- 
tering this problem is to imagine Blinchol in dialogue with the main 
strains ol literary theory and to imagine, on the basis of the work that 
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Once such a commentary had located this material it would claim that i 
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valid? The only way to 



SIGMUND FREUD (1856-1939) 
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READERS' RESPONSE 

when a writer does judge his or her own workfas Blanchot reminds 

follow (SL 200-1 ). Their closeness to the work might blind them to its 

say that these texts have no meaning, because we have no knowledge of 

the people who 

name on the front of a book von were reading disappeared, and all 
knowledge about that author with it. Would you be certain that when 
m n ii i ild I i I i n \ ou, and that you 

would no longer understand a word? 

example of James Joyces 's Ulysses, lies neither in the writer's mind, nor 
in the text itself, but in the interaction between the reader and the text. 
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will be coloured I ill pre Me lea e uleis may not e- 

aware of this: theii so, ill po-itions might tie them into whole ci 

book. The object", ,1 the literary critic would then be not to fii 
'truth' of the work, which would somehow mysteriously lie out; 

response is truer than the other. 

The literary school i I i 1 heie is known as : 

response 01 reception dieory, sire-sin:.; in its label die contribut 
the reader to the underslandinc: oi the literarr text. We could in 
Blanchot's reply to this theory to lie thai it fails to pay sufficient 
tion to the way in which the text, just as much as it myites read, 
also dismisses them. However much the reader draws close to thi 



:tent that it says more than we can comprehend, 
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RECEPTION THEORY 
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meaning of Ulysses if we were to erase the name 'James Joyce' from the 
front cover of the book. Or else, rather than losing the author's name 

the author's name no longer refers to the real person, but is merely the 

label for a body of work: the collection of works that stand on our 
library shelves under the label 'Joyce'. It would be absurd to look for 
the actual Jovce there, the one who really was born in Ireland, who 
really did walk the streets of Dublin and who really exiled himself to 
mainland Europe. The text is much more and much less than this 
reality. This does not mean that these elements cannot be found in 

What we will find /critics of this school might sav, if we start with 
the text itself, and not with the supposition that it is merely 
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a, fort 

text, as it was practised, I. a example, hi die French anthropologist, 
Claude Levi-Strauss (1908-), aims to demonstrate a common frame- 
work underlying every text. It therefore takes a gcnavl approach, 
seeking to discover what is common or shared by different works of 

to follow the individual lines and tiaits ol the text This pi, cess w, uld 
eventually lead the critic, as Blanchot remarks in his book on the 

writings of Lautreamnnt (18+6-701 and the Marquis de Sade 
(1740-1814), to losing the text itself: "We would wish simply to 
experience to what extent one can follow a text and at the same time 
lose it' (LS 59). The object of criticism is not to make the text more 
transparent and intelligible, but more difficult and impervious bv 
demonstrating that it exceeds every interpretation, even its own self- 
interpretation. This means, for Blanchot, that the critic has a double 
duty. He or she has to interpret the text, but also to show that this 



of Claude Levi-Strauss but 



BLANCHOT'S ANTI-THEORY OF LITERATURE 

but rather the text's stubborn independence. He draws our attention to 



■ world, reducing it In our feelings ,ind opinions. We en< 
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Likeyvi.se , when we identify the text with the life of the author who has 

but merely has the talent t< > express in words what we confusedly feel? In 
each case,' whether we reduce the literary text to the inner life of the 
reader, who identifies with the characters or situati. >ns of the novel, or to 

between it and the world. It is this space that is closed down when we say, 

and absurdity of modern life. For such an interpretation overlooks that 

what is essential to literature is the estrangement of its language from 
ordinary usage. 
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the criterion of bein I Ii 1 > i eparatene , which 

he calls in The Space of Literature the 'solitude' of the work of art (SL 
2 1-2 ). It is this difference that goes some way to explain the originality 
of Blanchot's literary criticism and his influence on subsequent French 
critical theorists like Jacques Derrida. For where the formalist or 
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LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE 



have to explain why. We have already alluded to the importance of 
Blanchot's essay 'Literature and the Right to Death' as the key to 
understanding his anti-theory of literature (p. 11). What is at the heart 

the power <>l language to negate the real it v ol tilings through the insub- 
stantiality of the word. The context of this idea is not other literary 
theorists but phil | tins particulat ise the idea of nega- 

tivity as it is presented in the work of the German philosopher G. WF. 
Hegel (1770-1831); or, to be more precise, the philosophy of Hegel as 

it is pre elite 111- I I 1 'ill ] 

(1902-68), whose lectures on Hegel not only decisively influenced 
Blanchot's ideas on literature, but a whole generation of French intel- 

1 \ I 1 l i 4 eh i n eption ot 

by the French Symbolist poet Stephane Mallarme ( 1 842-98) . 

able to see that for Blanchot the language of literature in his earlier 
writings is interpreted in terms of the materiality of words (their 
sound, shape and rh iliiii Inch th. i - i \ eloped through the 
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THE INFORMATIONAL MODEL OF LANGUAGE 

Let us first turn to the poet Stephane Mallarme whose influenc 



I li I II en ' I 11 

is indirect and enigmatic as his poetry (WF 2 9 ) . 



STEPHANE MALLARME 



Blanchot takes from Mallarme a model of the common conception of 

1 e me I u i ii \ccording to this 

model, when I speak to you, the words that I utter voice the thoughts 
that are in tm mind. You listen t ' I I s u h - i > m| - 

| rll 1 I I I I 

anv pi'ohlem in applying this model to literature; it appears as the 
simple exchange of a messages. 

What seems to us a rather obvious interpretation of language, 
a particular model that needs to be investigated 
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the information model of language, this ideal has two forms. One 
is the internal monologue of thought, where the mind direi ll\ 
lunicates to itself without the necessity of any external medium. 
;cond form of this would be a pure notation that would reduce 
infusion of ordinary language to a minimum. For exponents ol 
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Of course this is only an ideal, but you will perhaps begin to see 
why this informational model ol language is so inappropriate for 

ndi ill! I is pre Ivi t this ideal 

ture i 11 thin Vol [ ' mse literature lid no longer mean 

anvthinn; in die absence of words, for this is also true in the case of the 
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message? 

Blanchot remarks that Mallarme likens the ordinary use of language 

to the exchange of money in the market place ( SL 39)'. Like the money 

i Li li ' I - | i Is disappear in their func- 

Blanchot's aim in contrasting the language of literature to the 
language of information is not only to draw attention to this differing 
emphasis on the material presence of the word. What is decisive for 

Blanchot is the wav in which this emphasis changes the relation 
between the v\ i I ' I I lo express, h 

I i i n lerstood i I i ervl I ill I Im le 1 1 the 

message. Literature becomes what it is, rather than merely a carrier for 

culture. This folding back of literature upon itself, which is the -very 
definition of modernism, is conveyed most succinctly for Blanchot in 
Mallarme' late p elk e\| - iclt as in In poem 'Un coup de 

des' ('AThrow of the Dice', 19141 where the typography of the poem 
is an essential par! <>1 the poetic effect. 

Thus, for Blanchot, the wrong wav to read literature would be to 
read it as though it were only con inieatin n i:je UniortunateN 

literature than merely this reference that it makes to our world. 

t 1 I, I II le ,im tie 1 tie 



will 

and the Right to Death', which has been the guiding thread of our 
interpretation. Again the inspiration tor Blanchot is Mallarme, who 

negate the reality of the thing (this will be an important argument in 
Chapter 3, where we shall also give a fuller explanation of the meaning 

of this •negativity'). Bui, for Blanchot ami Mallarme, this negjthitv is 
not negative enough, for the absence of the concept is redeemed by the 
presence of the idea. If language is negation, then it is literature that 
truly embodies its strange power, for it negates both the reality of the 



NEGATION AND THE ABSENCE OF LANGUAGE 

What is fundamental to language for both Blanche* and Mallarme is 
negation. Language onlv communicates the idea of something to us, 
because at the same time it negates the reality of the thing. In 
'Literature and the Right to Death' Blanchot uses the example of 
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latesit* (WF30). 

What happens in the information model of language is that it 

lor: -vis this esseii - i I 1 i iii I i n r even before 

some me inin is ex|>i I 1 hi i h 

beings we are alwavs already banished from the immediacv of diin<*s, 

covered over or concealed by the idea or concept expressed in the 
word. In this case, words refer bade to the things that they have 
nt- ite I Th<- lii|| ii n i laced bv tile idea, which 

has as much stability and constancx as the dun:.? which was originally 
negated. In fact, ph | i, ill pe die i lea has more perma- 

nen e than die thin he latl i - hange md iltei We 

can define the concept, therefore, as the substitute for the thing. The 

as a substitute or representative of the thing, it fills in the absence left 
is replaced by the presence of the concept. 



THE DOUBLE ABSENCE OF LITERATURE 

In literature, however, the word tides not transtorm the negativity oi 

'worklessness' I t Au i lilerarv work If language is under- 
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The firmness of the ground beneath our feet is seemingly replaced by 
the infinite interconnections between words, where one word refers to 
another word and so on, and where they could not constitute a totality 

or complex of concepts that would designate a discernible reality. It is 

Obscure, where Thou re,i i lal ' i open in his room, 

that describes yividlv and poweiiulh 'he elieel words haye when thev 
i:r released ll In lien ill I I lie ilni 



rather than' outwa 



calls the demand ojmiting or the nvrklcssncss of the ivork (SL 48). It resists 
anv attempt to subordinate n to a concept or a meaning. The absence of 
meaning at the centre ol the literati' text should not he interpreted as 
nonsense, as though literature were meaningless and did not have its 

context as a lack of knowledge. It is not because we have too little 
knowledge that we cannot comprehend the text, rather the text's 

'Poetrv', he writes 'does not resp< md t ■ the appeal ol material objects. 
Its function is not to preserve them by naming them' (SS 228). A 

exactly the same as the places we inhabit and the characters no 

a poem cannot just he a description, imitation or reflection of the 
world. Words have the power to go beyond concepts and this is their 

not mean that there are no realist elements in the novel or the poem, 
or that it has no relation to the real world at all. Rather, Blanchot 

sped t there it i i i erature On the one 

side, there is tlie realist content, which one can interpret as belonging 

to the social world, anil, on the other, there is the purity of the 

-i i- i -li li i !i 1 1 itself, so as to turn 
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On the one hand, this absence is what 
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from being finished with the act o 


explanation once and for all. 



DEATH AND PHILOSOPHY 



philosophy. It is by a constant reflection on death that 

philosophy, so that it is ne 
thought itself. While the < 

between the thought of G. WE Hegel ( 1 770-1 8 i 1 ), to whom we have 
already referred, and that of Martin Heidegger (1889-1976), who is 
widely seen as one of the most original and influential philosophers of 

the twentieth eenturv. The special status ol these two thinkers in 

generally look at the meaning of death in philosophy, then at Hegel's 
conception of death and finally at Heidegger's. This overview will assist 
us in the next chapter to see how Blanchot sets himself apart from 



what he considers to be the philosophical definition of death, both 
against its highest expression in Hegel and against the attempt of its 
relrieial in Heidegger. Through this discussion we will bring out the 
ambiguity of Blanchot's relation to philosophy. That is, while Blanchot 

ip| i n lies the |ue I e tin I 1 [ In rather than 

THE PHILOSOPHER'S DEATH 

First of all, in teun I n i lealh appears is the ibstract 

opposite of life. Every life is limited by its birth and death, which are 
understood as its limits: one as the moment at which life begins, the 
other as that in which it ends. In the case of the human being, however, 

unlike mi thei li ' | j i i hie in 1 death is 

essential relation between life, consciousness, truth and death. The 
Greek philosopher Plato (427-347 BO defined life as the existence of 

of appearances, while death is thought as the realm of the immutable, 
that is to say, ol the ever dial i i mgs In the world of 

ippearances evervtl iniiall re nothing is evei 

what it seems to 'be, while death is the dominion of truth, since here 
everything remains forever the same. On the one hand, we i an see [Ins 
already in the fact that we think of any true sentence as being true 
independently of time. On the other hand, this idea has been taken up 
in Christianity and in many other religions, wdiere the idea of truth is 

to its knowledge. 



(lav in which hi i«- , h- itc-s, i ik p i l'< 11 \\ in 

his death sentence on diarges of corrupting the youth of Athens. 
Socrates speaks to his closest friends about the relation dial the 

[ i) II l.h. He ai i M I i! l 

means to stud-* dvin ' I < n - j i urulei 
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What then is this other death, the death the philosopher seeks? The 
ruth of philosophy, Plato argues, is to realize that a relation to death, 
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the world that is only truly present alter death and before birth, ca 
identify one thing in the world, bv overlavi i! I i 
perception with the stable image ol what Plato tails an idea or font- 
is, in other words, this relation to death, by which we are able to pi 
ourselves 'outside' of immediate life. In this way we are able to take 
'objective' and 'theoretical' statue towards the world. Our wh 
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(SNB 7). This connection with death, therefore, determines the 

We can find anc th n n he |ie uli u iU I the 

human relation to death in the text The Myth "of Sisyphus by the French 
philosopher and novelist Albert Camus' ( 19 1 3-60). In the Infinite 
Conversation Blanchot singles out this myth, as it is interpreted by 
1 mil ili-| i ii i i i i li i r-inj tin i earn 

off the victory over death ( I C 1 76-8 1 ) . This myth relates how Sisyphus 

life. On the arrival of Sisyphus in the underworld, Thanatos, the god of 

The plan therefore succeeds, 'since Sisyphus returns to his life, and, 
instead of punishing his wife, he ignores the claim of Thanatos on his 

point of the story unravels onlv with his final death. Returning to the 

underworld, Thanai unishes him I i h i nee bv havin him 

roll a stone up a mountain. Each time lie reaches the precipice, the 

a teacher and teach English literature to a child who now learns 

English literature i e| I his task over and ovei again. 

Indeed, while the l hink t v have | ! ! vphus, bv a strange 
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icked the ijodis a<\nn and Camus (.'(.includes Iron 
imagine him happv. What this until exemplifies i: 
:o death, Sisvphus can gain life onlv bv wav of hi: 



n that Blanchot discusses Rainer Maria Rilke's 

haracter declares lha.l the less people wish to have their own, proper 
eath, the less can they hope for having their own life (SL 123^). It 
len becomes clear, and here Blanchot agrees with Plato's account, that 
ne can avoid death onlv at the price of losing the true life (SL 101). 
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HEGEL: 'MAN, THE MASTER OF DEATH' 

For Hegel, it is not just the immortal soul that inhabits the world of deal 
but u.nsciousness itself wields the power of death. The mastery of de; 



iving r* 



een the human belli;.;, defined essentially as conscious, and all other 
m this earth, consists in the fact that for consciousness 

•ss is quite literally no-lhiiy. In order to say ol something that it exists, 
,u will always have t, » be able 1. 1 say where and when kexists. Yet, if a 
letor, tor example, c I I he brain lor tl Ira na 

orld , in which we watch all things pass in front of us, all she can find are 
ey cells and an activity of electrons and chemicals. Even if vou were to 
iswer that consciousness exists in inner reflet ti. in, you would still have a 
oblem, because consciousness can be present, 'even to itself, only 

nething else ; it finds the tree , but it 
lot the tree; it looks at a eat , I) lit it is/,oi i/k'ivf; it nnij it even contemplate 
'own' hand or the up ol'its' nose, and yet, it is not the han d and not the 
re. You can play this game to infinity, but the result remains that 

nsuousness is always not r/ii.sand not l Inn. He<;el simply calls conscious- 

Vck J I rr 

e appearance of a table. We can only understand such a death through 
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death and turns it ti i ' I 1 t happens to it into 

its own power. In th i le lie h kind as tl 

domination of the world by way of a systematic knowledge of the 
world based on the mastery of death. 

■lousness's power over death is 
the act of suicide i i I i i I n t only to negate 

death has become an idea, a principle and a project. Blanchot dedicates 

a section of The Space of Literature to Arria, a Roman woman and wife of 
Caecina Poetus (SL 100-3). In this story Arria, when seeing her 
I i I I r, stahs herself in 

the breast, draws^the knife from her body, and offers it to her husband 
with the words 'See, it does no ill! ' As Blanchot remarks, we admire in 
Arria her resolye and her mastery of life. We esteem the utter yibrancy 

Blamhot's interest in this story is that it implies the same end as 
Hegel's philosophy, namely the mastery of death. The problem for 
Blanchot is that this mastery of death, the philosopher's death, also 

suicide make of death an ideal, and have thereby not got any closer to 
The idea of suicide is here that of a logic of decision, where the ideal 



■' activity shows itself in the attempt to mark time by the incision of 

lis moment sealing the meaning ol life. It is hence opposed to lite 
:tual becoming of life, to the interminable flow of time that makes up 
te flow- of our existence. Having fled this character of interminabilitv 
. putting .in end to her life, Arria has also fled the temporality of life 



(SL102) 
The paradox of suicide, for Blanchot, leads to the experience of 

neutral death, which Blanchot calls a dying stronger than death. In the 
attempt to achieie 1 1 - L e i the act of suicide, I 

In 'Literature and the Right to Death', Blanchot links the domina- 
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me expressed by philosophy. The 

word exceeds the intentions^ the sell. It is, therefore, a disappearance 
of both the object referred to in language, and the self who speaks the 



that we also discussed in Chapter 2, since the T too is a concept. The 
written word thus harbours the abandonment of the subject. When 

Shakespeare, lor example, wrote his plavs, lie knew alrcadv that once 
written and performed, lliese plavs would bniiu about his own disap- 

things I hold them under my power. In the second instance, however, 
death can no longer be said to be mine, for it brings about both the 

I I nee while al 

bringing about the demise of the self-sufficient subject of modern 
philosophy, has been explored in the most decisive terms by the 
philosopher Martin Heidegger in bis book Being and Time (1927), which 
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available I will be dead. My life as a whole seems only to exist in the 
eyes of those that survive me. Only they will be able to judge whether 

an abstract fact of life. 

This way of looking at oneself from the viewpoint of others, Heidegger 
argues, fails to understand existence as one's own. Here one generally 

human life, just as one says that one table is just as much like another. Yet, 

any other kind of be I I lien, enuineh 

vidual lives, but merely follow the fashion of everyone else. We wear the 



How does my life become something that I choose rather than 
imething that others thoose fur me.' We have said that insofar as our 
\es are determined through the future as the place of our hopes, plans 

ad projections, we are always something not yet. The whole of my life 

then !ie\el m\ thin ! I s '1 i 11 ttes the 11 i in 
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5 only in surpassing my pi 
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measure in seconds, minutes and hours, hut has to be understood in its 
concrete temporal span. Yet, the concrete time of any one human being 
is the time that is given between its birth and its death. Thus, for you 

What is our relation to death? It is either a fearful and passive 

waiting for die fist moment to come, which paralvses us, because it 
seems to bring our lives to an end. Or, as Heidegger insists, it can 
become a question ol an active anticipation ol death as the ultimate 
horizon in which one chooses one's existence. Yet even for Heidegger 

to an end. Such a possibilitv reveals to us that our existence is not like 
that of a stone lasting forever. If it were not for the presence of death, 

death, then, determines the duality of human life between 
uality and possibility. First of all, only a being that entertains such a 
death can have possibilities, and, second, with death itsell 
s rather strange possibilitv of our life, namely that all mv 

body. We see then that the limit of our possibilities, namely death, is 



-. In everything else that I ar 



even the lover. Yet there is one possibility in which I cannot be replaced 
and that is in my death. We can begin to see why, therefore, it is only 

ill i death I i ml I | eiu e as a whole; that is 
to sav, that /in existence bee -. a question for me. For only in rela- 
tion to m\ deith i n i I ! - ' I i 

of my own authentic existence, but rather, as we shall see in Blanchot's 

discussion ol polities, thai ol a c nunitv exislinrs onlv in its dispel' 

sion. Blanchot calls this other death the impossihilin of possibility, insofar 
as here I become aware of the illusion essential to all possibility. This 
'other death' will be the topic of the next chapter, and we will show 
how it is linked to the question of literature. 

EXISTENTIALISM 



SUMMARY 


The idea of death has always been a central and defining feature of 


Western philosophy. Rather than escaping the anguish of death, philoso- 


phers have argued that only on account of our relation to death can a 




which we would not have any meaningful knowledge, is essentially related 




and while both truth and death are thought as free of change, life appears 








become a meaningful whole. 




of consciousness, through the mastery of which the human being 


becomes a fully rational being taking its fate into its own hands. Here the 


idea of negation, that is to say, of all change, of that which is possible or 




subject. In Hegel's thought the philosophical notion of death finds its 








human being is understood as the sheer activity of labour in the face of a 


passive world. Yet here already, we can see that our mastery of death 
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In the first part of the twentieth century, Heidegger began to argue 


that such an idealization of death is not much different from the igno- 


rance of death, which philosophy had originally decried. This is because 






has to be understood as that which fundamentally limits our knowledge 






possibility of impossibility', that is to say, the possibility that all our life 


and its plans could at any moment, unforeseen and uncontrolled, be 


brought to naught. From out of this realization of its being-towards-death 


the human being can achieve an authentic life, which is to say, a life that 
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;arly essays like 'Literature and the Right to Death' (19 
44), 'The Work and Death's Space'" (1955, SL 85- 
rature and the Original Experience' ( 1952, SL 209^17), as well as 
s later work, as, lor example, in The Infinite Conversation ( 1969), 
question of death concerns not only the end point of life, but the 
meaning of writing. It is in relation to death that we first of all 
rience a feeling of dread, which relates us to a nothingness 
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work which made the author write it. This is to say, the book akvavs 
and necessarily falls short of what it tried to achieve and remains only 
as a hint towards a work that will never be accomplished. The author 
never experiences the fulfilment of a book well done and finished. As 

far as writinp; is a response t i lolhinpa existence, every b k 



*s for the author t 









DYING AND DEATH 

And yet, Blanchot's 'other' death is not directly opposed to the 
authentic death thought bv the philosophers; rather it inhabits the 

extreme limit of life and death, a limit that is marked by his inversion 

impossibility' (see p. 47) to 'the impossibility of possibility'. Here 

promised, for one is forever" dying but not dead. Thus the narrator 
recounts the dying of ]. in Death Sentence: 



absence ot meaning in which ill nn abilities become unreal, until I 
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existence deprived of the world' of action. In such existence the idea ol 
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ignorance, but leads to the idea of another thinking, that is not charac 

teri/ed h\ power, kn thai n 1. n -i understands itself as the 

activity of negation. This is not to -,r. lh.il Blanchot disagrees with 

attributing it to 'evervone'. Rather here I become 'everyone', that is, I 

separating me from myself. In other words, to encounter the impossi 

bilitv of'dving means to sav that dving deprives me of the power to sav 
'I'. While'the first side of death appears as the very power of knowl- 
edge, grasping even its own limit, the other side of death is already 
revealing, beneath the appearance of masleiv, the horror of an exis- 
tence deprived of the world. The experience of the impossibility of 
i I 1,11 I standing (lie world as mv world 

idea of death determined as activity (SL 103^1). Behind the hope 

scribable horror of meaninglessness (SL 128). While I was looking for 
the moment that ends my life, this anonymous death that happens to 

into insignificance (WF 340)'. The"time of dying is then no longer the 
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idea of a future occupied with ideas of my au 

is determined through suffering as the pre 
awav, while being nothing hut the experit 

passivitv is no longer even a stance that I <..\:m 
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experiences: Heide i at -111. n ut Inward niv death 

Blanchot about the experience ol (hni^ permeating life. Indeed, it 
looks as if the philosophical account of death does not leave any space 
for the experience of dying. In this life, I have a relation to my own 
death, a death that determines mv future and which might arrive at any 
time, and, while this realization after ts the wav I choose to live my life, 
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sophy is involved in the attempt to vanquish death, then this 
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tion of death, leads us to the edification of the world of 



This was why Hegel needed the conception of a death stronger than 
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from J> iihj. ( >ne might say that the refusal of death lies at the origin of a 
philosophy that ends up reducing the world and our existence to 
knowledge. Thus the philosophical conception of death leads to a 

and development is due to human activity, whether by thought or 
labour. It is in thi I [I 11, 

to he directed J.{\:\m I, - - I n ij i inn < I philos- 

ophy, namely to further the activity of the human being. Such 
furtherance of human activity demands that whatever happens can be 
understood as deriving lV<>m human action, so that everything that is 

Death is the limit of life. Literature, or, as Blanchot comes to call it, 
writing, harbours an experience of that which precedes life. This is 
because, while I can | i I ' [token la ea n expre i n 

of an idea the speakei lias at die mom i the hislori 

nature i I in in e p| enl i i i \ i writin i used to 

preserve such ideas for the future /and hence we can still read 

ke ii \ b h rlamlv has no lonjiei im i le i In 

ical depth <>l lamma^e, that is, of the fact that when I read or write, the 

indeed, a world even independent of the author. We thus encounter in 

find its meaning in the mind of any human being. But that is to say that 
literature cannot be reduced to the deed of an author, that it resists the 

intelle l r i ill m we d issed i lie last pa i Ve are then I 1 in 



Blanchot savs, literature has made a pact with death, it is itself an 
experience of death, of an extrei e] i n in experience is 

imp il ilin i | i 1 enlighten us. While I p| 

first, as a mere gin c- i I 

world is what it is and that everything that is not vet hut is possible can 
become actual only bv means of human action. Here we can follow a 
clue of language: the word i j t >m the Latin verb 

'posse' , which translates as 'to he able to'. Rut anv ability presupposes a 
knowing, which is in turn an appropriation of the known, and, as 
appropriation, a form of violence, !urnin<> what is into that which is 



SINGULARITY: THE SECRET OF BEING 



death and the other. These two themes are not opposed to one another, 



cannnl ill- ! i i I iiii he-re lei iv c s the 

ambiguity of the word 'other', \vhu.h is, on the one hand, that which is 
other than the world of knowledge, and on the other, more specifically, 

die other human bein^, who, as a singular beiin., belongs as well to the 

dying. 

there is 'something' before the world of knowledge, something that 

literature, of a literature that constantly questions the essence of things 

\ I I ill li i ed in the wav that 

literature deals with the materiality of the word, as discussed in 

world precisely insofar as it differs from them. We have argued above, 
that the normal use <>l 1 i i i h i iin in 

be able to speak it. What we are thus speaking about is, first ot all a 
universal, and it has I i I I I 

about a friend, tor example, we realize dial the bui L ;ua:je we use auto- 
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lerstanding of the worM, In I his respect, Blanchot can say that 'the 
wing back before what dies is a retreat before reality' (IC 34). 
Here again, Blanchot claims that the promise of literature ques- 



world but, on the contrary, in counteracting the alienation of human 
existence in a world of utility. 

By the time of The Infinite Conversation i 1%9) and The Unavowable 
Community (1983), Blanchot's distancing from Heidegger has found its 
most radical formulation. Heidegger, as we have seen in the last 

argues that death is never mv own, anil that 1 am only concerned with 
the death of the other (UC 21). This is a radical' claim to make, 
because, as we have seen, Blanchot does not contradict Heidegger's 
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Blanchot therefore claims that the true experience of death entails that 
death is not a solitary event (UC 22). This idea of death, as we will see 
in later chapters, will be the source ol Blai idiot's political thought. 

Blanchot, thinking through the idea of poetry, was influenced 
particularly by his reading of Heidegger's lectures on the German poet 



Friedrich H6lderlin (1770-1843). In these lectures Heidegger argued 

that the orioin ill noi i the ne itivitv of the 

concept, which is t<> sav, in the- u i iformation, but is to 

be found in the inexpressible siniuilantv ol the name. The laniHia^e 
proper to the sinqu! P en i I in j nn then lies 

desci'ibe what horses are in general and to allow us to gain knowledge 
it them, but to sav this one horse, that no longer exists and, 



indeed, that never really existed as an object of knowledge 

is no sense in asking i! llie poetic description of the horse i 
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able. This other death is also found within language, where the me 



it. To speak about the silence of this world, then, sounds like an 
appeal to the comni n i I i I 

from our existent r ell as I I i i i we Live irgued 

above tb il there ire distil bin j I nl I u h i ia:.;e 

me is possible onlv bv means ol out abilitv to negate a singular thing in 
order to make 'a cat' out of it. That is to say that the existence of the 

For the" above reasons we are here not looking for a world without 
language, but for the silence of language as it is expressed in literature. 

THE ANONYMITY OF WRITING AND DEATH 

For Blan hot, and I nleinporai i in France, modern 

philosophc since He^el can lie slimmed up is a philosophy of finitude; 
ill il 1 I n the dill I il bell Hi the inevil il lllU 

of their death in a world without God. At this moment in our history, 

useful. Such active relation to death allows me to refer to things even 
when they are absent, it measures the distance between the human 
being and any other living being and it is the very mark of my freedom. 
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n my own, individual existence. It is not only the things that 
lilated Iw i language ol ' [i ke - hut T myself disap 
t. On the one hand, this can be interpreted positively, and it 
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meaning. The words ■ n i - 'r e in a certain sense itir existence 

thesis of the 'death of the author", a concept brought explicitly into 
existence by Roland Barthes (1915-80), a contemporary theorist of 
literature who both influenced and was influenced by Blanchot. This 

the shackles of the 'intentions of the author', which were never really 

and which have ilv i used the qtk Hon why we should turn to liter- 
ature, if this only conveyed to us what an author could have said in a 
more factual manner. This independence of the text from the original 
author's intentions already marks their own absence from the scene . if 
writing. Such absence marks the very demand ol writing Tins is \vhv 

one of my possibilities. There is something faintly absurd, for Blanchot, 

others. But the demand of writing is not the same as the activity of 

rile d lie activity of writing 

diaries are perhaps the prime example, are lull of stories abortively 
which, perhaps unlike lis predecessors, is written under tile hopeless 
writing. 



By the time of The Space of Literature (19SS), Blanchot's approach to 

le 1 I e 1 I I I ss ited with 
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is not so much the violence of language, but the impossibility of 

This bears the author's name, is reviewed in newspapers, wins prizes 
and is die object serving lilerarv critics to develop their ever new and 
resourceful theories. Both author and critic are here understood as 
actively in command of their skills. The other side of literature, analo- 
gous to the second side of death, Blanchot calls the 'work'. This work 
does not bear the name of the writer, is not spoken about in reviews, 

ripditfullv, that the culture industrv that deals with and in books, is far 
removed from the experience of literature. 

Why is it that the work, unlike the book, escapes the writer's name? 
At this point we are again thrown back on to Blanchot's conception of 

lan:.Hta^e. pas! h as Ian i:.;e destro' h < ilih < i ihr thin- , it 
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at her. They have almost completed their ascent when Orpheus, filled 

Willi anxietv, looks kick In 

his promise', and she vanishes forever into the underworld. 

On the surface, Blanchot remarks, it seems that the Greek myth 
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nated by the absence that words make possible. The love of Orpheus, 
even before he descended into the underworld, had already been char- 
first side of death, we might hope to have overcome the fear of loss by 

making us understand that the work has only intensified and realized 
the loss, the anguish of which has driven us to art. 
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the way to understanding how they both are related to the experience of 


the other. It is first in the passivity opened up by the second side of death 




means to be receptive. The experience of death and literature, then, 


shows itself as the origin of the community of singular human beings. In 






concerned. Rather death exposes me to the anonymity of an interminable 


""in the experience of literature, we realized that there are two sides to 


the thought of death. We can explicate this ambiguity by the difference 


that Blanchot expounds between the book and the work. While the first 




work, thus celebrating his or her activity and being praised for his or her 




which he calls the work. The work is what first of all made the author write 




than deciding what to do. The book has any reality only by fulfilling the 
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LITERATURE AND ETHICS 

The impact of Levinas 



in relation to literature. It is this lli.it will become die significant topic. 
of the next chapters of the book. In this chapter we will concentrate on 
the importance of ethics in Blancliot's work. We shall see that for 
Blanchot this relation ran only lie thought through the ethics of 
Emmanuel Leyinas. Before we go on to the portrayal of the influence 
of Leyinas 's ethics on Blanchot,"" however, we shall 'investigate the first 
point of contact between iheir work, which is (he phenomenon ol the 
'there is'. Even though 1 yin i i i ii porl.int iactor in under 

difference in how they conceive of the status of writing. This will 

BLANCHOT'S STYLE 

Before publication of The Infinite Conversation ( 1 969), we could speak of 



Blanchot's work being divided into two parts: on the one side, there 
were his novels or narratives, and, on the ndier, his critical essavs. 
Commencing with The Infinite Conversation, however, this distinction 

becomes inereasintdv blurred. Thus, the iirsi pages °f this book, which 
like Blanchot's other critical works would appear to be a collection of 

undermines our own habit of ascribing positions and opinions 

portraved in a w< ik i n in i 11 \ I ihe uuhor's 

voice. 'is it Blanchot who speaks there, or someone else? To which of 
the voices, if any, would we attribute Blanchot's views? To quote from 
The Infinite Conversation only unueals this problem, lor the quotations 

Our confusion and bewilderment is only exacerbated by subsequent 

publications. On opening The Step not IlevonJ I 1973) or TheWritmg of 
Disaster (1980), we might be excused for being unsure whether at one 
time we are readm ii I i ugh a very strange 

and fragmented one, and, at another time, something literary. Thus, in 
the middle of TheWntiry of Disaster, we read a description of what 

or even a fragment of his own autobiography (WD 72). Likewise, on 
opening one of Blanchot's last narratives, Awaiting Oblivion (1962), 

this narrative was published in a collection of essays on the philosopher 
Martin Heidegger. It should not surprise us, therefore, that The Infinite 



None of this, however, should lead us to think that there a 
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next sections, and we shall see, just as with the relation between death 
and literature, where his interlocutor was Martin Heidegge 



THE IMPACT OF LEVINAS 

Blanchot's intellectual I i i i i I 1 - I ng friendships that 

have shaped the evolution of his own thought. The friendship between 
Blanohot and Levinas was marked by their continual engagement wit' 



PHENOMENOLOGY 

Phenomenology is a method 
philosopher Edmund Husserl( 






For Blanchot, the experience of writing and the demand of ethics are 

appears to argue, has its own truth, which lies outside justice. And yet 

life. Is it a matter, therefore, of splitting his life into two? On the one 
side, the private and solitary pursuit of his literary work, and, on the 
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. of the relation to the other. 

For Levinas, the demand of ethics is not to be understood in the 

defence of values, is it is t mcei - I i 1 [ lo The demand 

of ethics, rather, is the exposure of the self to excessive presence of the 
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ul influence on Blanchot's earli 



d The Most High (1948). In this book, Levinas asks v 
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certain moments in our lives, Levinas argues, when it could be said 

hat we have had such an experience < il ne One mi hi 

xmceive of it in this way. Imagine tliat the world in which one lives, 
he daily rounds of one's life, was like a picture or a photograph in 

ibsence would be the experience of the 'there is', as though behind the 
t vanishing into a void. 



things, so that for the first time it can emerge from behind them. I am 
no longer related to this or that thing or to this or that possibility, but 

to existence itself. This is the mil. .logical significance of the 'there is' 
l tin- the meaning of 'ontology', see the ontology box on p. 54). It is the 



thing. In ,1. 



ie face to face with our 



erallv 'no-thing' at all. 
Insomnia, Levinas tells us in from Existence to Exlstcnts, is an example 
of such an existential mood (lor the meaning of 'existential', see the 
existentialism box on p. 48). It can happen that in the middle of the 
night, when the effort of falling asleep no longer seems feasible, and 
when your whole I I I h -.s is exhausted, that 

your room takes on a terrible and dreadful aspect. It seems that the 
things themsebes in the room, the table you sit at during the day, and 
the wardrobe in which you place your clothes, are decomposing into 
it appears as though il I I 

all-ei ■ 



■loping night. Just as there is no place for your 
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.r yourself; everything has disappeared into this 
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Like Levinas, Blan. hot al-o ilesi I .!..-;■ the experience ol the 'there is' 
as the experience of the very void or absence in which the thing- of mi 
everyday world It I - i [ . t n . 1 m\ world in 

the night of the 'there is' bears witness to the nothingness at the heart 
of my existence, which the oscillation of activity and rest, the rhythm 
ol tile ordinary dav and night, does everything to conceal. It is in 
Blanchot's novel Thomas tho'obscmc that we can"" find one of the most 
vivid descriptions of the experience of this 'other night' that is not 
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:e of literature, which is the negation both of the things them 
anil the concepts that represent them. This similarity between 

:|>erieiu.e oi the night and the double absence ol literature is 
;v ident when Blanchot writes 'Night is the book: the silence and 
m of the book' (SL 1 1 3-14). It is" this link that will serve as the 

a liiuliiig [iw meaning of die lelalion belween litetalute and 



inteipietation ol Blanchot in the ptevious < li,i|>ters, the relation to 

language, speech has a 1 unction lhal is nut onlv representative but also 
destructive. It causes to vanish, it rentiers the object absent, it annihi 

rather than mitigating it. Not onlv is the reality of the thing extin- 

that the formei is a i ul i i > i i n u b 1 igii b\ which our 
world is constructed, whereas the' latter is" useless or unworkable, 
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relation to the < erstood above all aw 

a relation to language; the revelation of the other, Blanchot writes, 

'that does not cniiir bout in die lighted i ' 

to the domain of speech' (IC 55). The important change from the 

violence l »\i uds urn v\ lie distan eeii ihein uid me is 

annulled bv the power of understanding. To know is to absorb. In 
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visibility, whereas in speech, the self and the other remain separate, 
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THE NARRATIVE VOICE 
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is the voice of the writer, and undoubtedly there are some books 
where the presence of the author's voice seems very real indeed. And 

all, and not just obsessions of the author that have been disguised 
through the beliefs and opinions of the characters? The literature that 

the contemporary American writer Raymond Carver (1938-90), that 

mysterious thickness or density of the word. This disappearance of 
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latter case, the thinker dissolves into the concepts that he expresses, 
whereas in the former, it is the words themselves that appear to come 
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field of thought in general, whereas in the second, the author disap- 
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BLANCHOT'S JOURNALISM OF THE 1930s 
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cally the discovery that the eminent American critic Paul de Man 
(1919-83) had also in his youth, when he Ihed in Belgium during the 

nals. Furthermore, many literary critics in the school of deconstruction 

German Xa/i Party from 1933 to 1934.1=or 
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the fact 
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pers. This does not, however, allow us simply to turn our backs upon 
Blanchot's pre-war journalism and its implications for his conception 

of the relation between polities and literature. 

surrounded them in France, most likely to avoid the uncomfortable 
questions they would raise. Although in the 1950s and 1960s 

been completely forgotten. Thus in the 1966 issue of the leading 
journal C'nn\/ur dedicated Lo Blanchot's work, and containing such 
eminent writers as Michel Foucault and Paul de Man, there is no 
mention at all of Blanchot's past. We might be tempted to justify such 
silence by Blanchot's own theory of the anonymity of writing What is 
written does not belong to the writer, therefore we should not search 

but their rash insistence that they have to be seen as the central truth of 

flies in the face of everything that we can learn In >m reading Blanchot, 
who argues that no text can be reduced to a single 'truth' thai finds its 
origin in biographical details of an author's hie Moreover, arguing that 
Blanchot's opinions from the 19 30s determine his whole thought actu 

the social situation ol France in the V> 30s. In France, as in the rest of 

ment, the polarization of society and the threat of war. In this 

divided into the two extremes of right and left. French nationalism had 
its own tradition, quite distinct from both Italian and German fascism. 
While it did contain fascist elements, these were by no means as 
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especially s 
for Blanchot, in their almost complete ignorance of the threat of Hitler 

him to the right side of the political spectrum? Here in the 1930s, in 

Germany and Italy at the same time. It is in the light of such a return to a 
founding myth, that he tries to legitimate a language that calls for 
Yiolence and blood, deemed necessary to escape the decadence of his 
contemporary France. As we will see in the last chapter, it is precisely 
such a position that he will i leu v most yehemently in his later writings. 
Indeed, when, in a text called 'Intellectuals under Scrutiny' (1984), he 
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sphere and hence its implicit abolition of the political as such. 
Blanchot's earh el in i i n ' I war democracy of 

being as an atom of the whole, tli.it r ,i- ,11, indhidual. But the idea of 
the individual is, as Blanchot says, nothing but an abstraction on the 
part of a debilitating liberalism (U C 1 8) . 

This seems to be contradictory. Do we not understand the idea of 
democracy as the idea of the universality of freedom, while nationalism 
seems to appeal .is ,i political lorm deriving freedom to die manv.'We 
will see in the following whv Blanchot sees in liberalism rather a 
concealed form of totalitarianism, while the continuity of his critique, 

as a platform for the interruption of that totality. In other words, for 
Blanchot, politics in the twentieth century presents itself as necessarily 

rev lull 11 III 1 I I Ml II I 1 It r |l l 11 mil l i let\ 
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herself, while a society that claims to be open to strangers lias to lie 

We can see this point enacted in Blanchot's first story, 'The Idyll' 
(1936; in SBR 5-33), written at a time when he was presumably 

the strange point is that this prison , s a lather idvllic community, the 
foreigners are all well received, are :.;iven die opportunity to wash and 



completelv meaningless. Hie proprietors of the asvlum 
dly and happv, the inhabitants ( .1 die next village always open 
ming. While being warned by others that not all is as it 
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being insofar as it is experienced as other (see Chapter S). As Blanchot 
says, thereby defining die main problem of politics, 'only man is 
absolutely foreign to "me' (IC 60). In the familiarity of a world of 
objei ts, in vvhu h I -mi I I I . i i [ I i i| >- a 

as a disruption. The torei'jner is then the image of the other human 
eintt. .\ lv, the qttesti | as the question ol a 

in the 'call to go out, into an outside' (BR 202), as Blanchot writes in 

tion is that of a constant disruption of the tendency of society towards 
an indiscriminate totality. It is in this respect that Blanchot often refers 
to the importance of the reyolt of 1968, because, not based on an 
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reflection on community that Blanchot henceforth develops his 

and 19S8, when the ascension to power by General Charles de Gaulle 
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CHARLES DE GAULLE (1890-1970: 






1 in 1943, but especially The Ubrk of Tin- (1949), it is quite 

>n one's existence, the world of values '- ' (WF 26). A writer 
forget about the political. As Blanchot writes in 1959: 'it is 



true: when two writers meet, they never talk about literature (fortu- 
nately); their first remarks are always about politics' (SBR 453). The 
political, for a writer like Blanchot, is always very closely related to the 
question of literature, which is not to say that an author has to or even 

should in her or his activity as a \vi ilei lake a position in terms of polit 

of the writer. 

While it is, then, often claimed that Blanchot withdrew into 'the 

position between 19 37 and 1958 is characterized by a withdrawal from 

he' can open The Unavomihlc dmrnmnin i l'>S3i with the words 'I would 
again take up a reflection never in fact interrupted . . . concerning the 
communist exigency' (UC1). 

From 1958 onwards Blanchot's engagement is in a movement of the 

on his problematization of the ideas of politics, community and 

communism. In the brevity of iliis exposition we might not always lie 
able to trace the temporal development of Blanchot's thought.' Our 
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Mostly, and we have seen this already in Chapter 3 through 
Heidegger's critique ol the everyday situation, in which I suffer the 
insight that I can be replaced in respect to anything that I am, we deal 
with other human beings as familiar items within our everyday world. 
We think of others in the sense that we include them in the planning ol 
our lives. When I want to go to the cinema, I think which friend to ask, 
so that I do not have to go alone. If I want to book a holiday, I think 



d' is understood as th 
things; I objectify her c 



calculate their possible actions and plans, and I mostly do this by way of 

exp ien e I I j I I I 

I h i i i i\ im mi -i i u iii ' ij s mi iure >I i Imtih in 

them with myself and of correcting this identification on account of 
past experiences of . -thers beha\ in:.; in .1 wav thai I had not then fore- 
power of speech, of making one's voice heard and of subduing that of 
others. But the fact that we can speak rests on our insertion into the 
liiiLHiistic commuriitv. Such an account < >i language as the root of all 

liberalism generally presupposes the existence of independent and 

tions can he found bv calculate means. Blaiuhot, on the other hand, 

fore, as not recoverable by the understanding. From here he infers that 
human community is itself vulnerable. At one and the same time, 

because it lies hevond the grasp ol the- understanding, it is possible to 
suppress it, bv insisting on the sovereignty of the isolated individual, 
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THE HUMAN RELATION IS TERRIFYING 

relation to the other. We have seen already that Blanchot thinks of the 
other as the foreigner. It is for this reason that Blanchot writes that 'the 



the immediacy of the ethical relation the other appears as other. We 
can see here that the totalizing community that we find, for example, 

nity. That is, while these communities are the positive and immanent 

relations ol useluli ibonli i ilie whole popula 

tion, human comm | ! I liiierent rela 

than the communion of its members. The clanger of our modern soci- 
eties, of 'a weary civilisation ... a civilisation in which man has lost 

community (F 79). 

people on account <•!' which these processes can take place. That is t<> 
say, in order for m i i i I en I mians to take place, 

they have to share ;i common <jnmncl. Tins ground includes their 
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will, having grown up under comparable circumstances, be qui 

political institutions is not nei r i exi ten e 'laic 
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The starting thesis of The Unavowable Community is, then, that we no 

other through obje* i i I !i i Inn e " .ill 

become objects for each other. In this case we find the idea of the 
immanent community; that is, of a community that lives within a 

World I I Je i Ir ill I II lei ill 11 i 

knowledge. In this world, 1 think of my abilities and then offer them on 
the market of services and emotions. Here we understand ourselves, as 

community of service providers or stakeholders and we can see how 
such an idea of the community abolishes the political - as the realm of 

Thai, a- Hlanchot savs, our age does not eien understand the sense 
of community any longer, is based on the fact that the other, in our 
societies, no longei [ ■ li II uch relations we are no 

longer posing the question ol politics - but, as we argued, have long 
reduced it to the question of economics. This is obviously the case in 
the global community that we have got used to calling the global 
villi e intent ii i' i. tin th ie 1 1 c no foreigners in this world, but 
only individuals just like me. This is the main argument against our 

much so that the individual is understood in analogv in a pound coin: 
there are certain things it can do and that it ought to do, others that are 



exchanged for one another. We therelore no I 'iH!er speak of an ethical 
community, but merely ah, ml a morally controlled marketplace of 

i ,1 theorizing the world, of taking it as something that can be mastered 
by the understanding. This state of affairs expresses itself today in that 



and if this relation precedes the question of knowledge, 



THE LOSS OF COMMUNITY 

and the 'inlormaliot tpei i i n i 1 h 

e unnv to the decree that it no longer even understands \v 

i i l It I 111 d 

have lost tire sense of community so much that we do not even r. 
that we have lost any sense of it. ' 

But what about the dream of the global village in which all are 

(196S; in F 58-72). The argument in this I; 
niscent of his early reflections during tf 

ts that Blanc, hot uses . 
|uite telling. He considers the conferment of the Nobel Prize for lit< 
tture in 1964 on the French philosopher and literary author Jean-P; 
Sartre, which the latter turned down, the 'industry of conscience' 



rary Albert Camus (1913-60) did. That the Nobel Prize committt 
decided to confer the prize for literature on Sartre's Words (1964) a 
then be understood .is an allempl in placate a writer and to ignore tl 
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night form, before they are even aw 

■s on the verge of becoming political' (IC 240-1). Today 

longer necessan i i in n the -treets, 

. of the television, delivering the world into our living roon 

t superfluous to follow the political events in the community 



< and cafes. Here again we 
is not this or that. Whatevt 



tion ,,i the human being, insofar as it is nothing |IC 135). But 
?ans as well that one cannot just wait for better times in the 

last example Blanchot singles out for his critique is the intro- 
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book- One that spreads the word to all parts of society.' 

| I i h ij I i i i i 1 

ill! ij III he il ill i) I I 

in two ways: on the one hand, it proclaims that culture is now 

that is published without restriction. This first point thus 
is the liberality of our societies, which proclaim that there need 

■nfy if turned over in shorl lime spans. Everything is published 
. I b pi ,i heil, but that is to say that no honk has enough time 
- an unpad on culture. The realm ol culture, once thought to 
i in rhvlhms ol i 

i a tradition, no longer expresses itself in the mass-produced 
ick. Instead the answer to the problem ol the transmission ol 
is represented in tei In > , e i\mg rise to the same 
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we ee i n ihin ' i h i| ii ii i i- e 1 ihenb in the 

disruption that I experience in the face of the other. 

mind that its success will always turn into defeat: if the challenge of a 
literary work is successful, it will itself be reduced to that which is the 
norm of communication. While Samuel Beckett's (1906-89) language 

once shone in its desperation and aridity, today ii has become a work 
read to illustrate om literary he: \ x I ppeared as a lisrup 

Hon of our language and society, now we have the feeling that it has 



THE ATOMIC BOMB 

end? In 'The Apocalypse is Disappointing' (1964; in F 101—8), 

Let 1 11 1 I i I 1 1 1 1 lit Ii \ nil 'i 

account of the disruption of its own unity. That is, there is a power of 

unification, win h iH ihe undei ndin j er of disi uj 

tion, which we call reason. The understanding moves solely within the 
world of knowledge i i I j ilar things, while the 

idea of reason constantly exceeds the given, by referring to the whole. 
If, for example, I apply mv understanding to the construction of the 

the task. I can analvse the probl 



pas:s a judgement that can lie questioned bv evervbodv and that c 
justice. One might as well say that understanding i alculates the 



while reason is the power of judgement. However, the problem of our 

modernity n llin u lc i ii li een I I In llle development 

el 11 i te Re 
which is the higher intellectual power because it is related to the 
whole, has been left hehind bv the forces that we have unleashed. 
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: only of what can be' destroyed (F 104). A more contemj 
mple'can be seen in the Human Genome Project. Here the t 
iding, with the help of a huge scientific apparatus of dif 



.dentists and resea el i| u I 

vithout our being able to say that we know what we are (loin;.;. While 

>art of a car is responsible I n n uch a proce lure is 

hat one has done so. It is for this reason that the world is no longer the 
,ame since this invention that demands us to think diflerentlv, to 
■onfront undei t in b ill i 11 n \ei tep the 

larrow margin of its genuine ability. 

At the end then, the only hope lies in that 'there still are points of 
esistance: politics, the plav of desire, poetrv, thought. These points 
,ave grown weak but have' not given way' (F 62). If literature is to 



:an be called the real realm of poli- 

tion of the public sphere, which we 
t is then the inverted world and, 
seen as an activity manipulating the 
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LA REVUE INTERNATIONALE 
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Iso a strength, or at 



xceededtheanim.il kingdom iF 1 '). If we understand the human 

■e have to look for the essence of the human community. 

The idea of the literary community, that is, of the comrr. 
etween writers and readers, seems to take account of die fact t 

tir modern soeietv we speak ol a ,.< Hiiniunitv ol people who 
ever met each other, and who enter into this (.oninitinuv \vi 
in ,i ullv present to each other. Rather, the author when w 



v in.iuttui.i'int; die disappearance ol this vriv authia'. 
' This' death "of the author is intrinsically related to the political 
intension of literature. One way to trace this dependency is by 
allowing the develop:,), i>: ol the i i nidation of the Revue Internationale 



ilian in 1964 .'The attempt of the Revue was to find an international 

iptiolt ,1 the 1 lr 1 I , I ,111 i | I - L> Ills p 1 



Blanchot thus argues that the decline of the idea of political 'revues' 
p;oes hack to the moment when writers realized that their engagement 

is muted I \ wiiou i It! nlr t n The more 

one speaks from the position ol one's own opinions, the less these 
count in the political arena. Consequently it is precisely the 'enroled 
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:mpting to claim authority for themselves, but they 

do not know wdiat to do with this 'anonymous community of non- 
authori/inn names'. This is why 'the judiciary authority enforces itself, 
instinctively, to break it' (L 218). 

as a model of hum | I 1 

also the claim of the book The Inoperative Community by Jean- Luc Nancy, 
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POLITICS AND THE FACE OF THE OTHER 

< )ne way oi undei I lull t d . with the ide 

of politics and the thought of a literary community, is to trace the neat 
ness and distance of his\vritings to those of the more famous Jean-Pai 

chapter of this book. Sartre, like Blanchot, was both a writer of litera 

to the 1960s they moved further and further to the political left, and i 
1960 they came close to a collaboration on account of the Revu 

between tliese two writers, down to the topics of their writings an 
deliberations, and vet, in other ways, they are like night and day. I 
fact, while Sartre dominated French academic and public life for z 
least a quarter of a century (see 'Existentialism', p. 48), that is, whil 



•ly every photograph of intellectual. 


i taken during those 




hot looks like. While 


ais writings to enhance his activi 


tv and hence drew 


>f them, the man 'Maurice Blanchot 


1 vanished behind his 


ignificance. Even though it appear 


s, in comparison to 


visible political presence, that Blan 


chot had withdrawn 



from the public arena of politics, his true political influence is to be 
found in the presence of his writings. 

Both writers attempt to understand the possibility of human 
con i i I irsence of the other 

in its own right. But that is to say, as Sartre argues in his most famous 
| hil | hi( 111 h he her has to 

ol subjectivity. Both, then, think that the other comes from without the 
world understood in this w.iv, ,\nd that he or she therefore breaks into 
my world. In other words, both think of the other as a 'real transcen- 

and thus no longer on the level of knowledge. If I have' power over 

objects because 1 ( u I il i r is not an >\ je I than 

theme. Sartre speaks of the look of the other, by which the other 

through which the meaning of my world is taken away from me. Both 
the face, as much as the look, are beyond the description of the other 
is either subject or object, in as much as they exceed the relation of 
knowledge. And still, while the look circumscribes an activity that 

the sign of passivity, not of the power of another, but of the weakness 
of myself, of a tiredness that often tends towards a loss of conscious- 
ness, to an infirmitv of the world. It is not the other's power that 

found already in Blanche'* 's early narratives, like 'The Last Word' 
(193,; in SBR 3 5-50) and 'The Idyll' (1936; in SBR 5-33). 

he separated from that of ethics; we cannot think of the ethical as the 



plate of emotion in I I III- liti ii n ire 

ol rational iindei i in n h these chai el n ill m miss the point 

of the real life of the community. The ethical .elation is the foundation 

take account of the fact that the relation to the other is never one of 

is irreducible' (IC 62). This is not to say that the relations in society 

(IC 64), since the relation to the other lies before all experience. In 



DIALECTIC 

From ancient Greek, literally meaning 'through the tongi 









hiding the inequality of die positions of our speech, which first (if all 
makes them political I is why Bland u l hat the language of 

politics favours tiled 1 v - dil it tend ir d leslru 

tion of society (IC 81 ). Here we fail'to realize the fundamental role of 
language as the irreducible medium nl (he community in reducing it again 
to a mere means of the communication of information. To welcome the 
stranger means to take care of our language and to allow it its particu- 

Such a society Blanchot calls a community without communion, and 

he comes to see such a society more and more in the history of the 
Jewish people (IC 1 2 3-30). We can see through Jewish history that the 

which the Christian experiences, for example, the unity of the Church 



.Hid the faithful, a unity which has often been compared to that of the 
different parts of a living organism. While it seems to be the idea of 

communion in the Jewish uimmuniti- for Blanchot, cannot be seen as 

always appeared in Europe as the suspect. Not the one who is guilty 
and thus fits into the juridical system, but the one who escapes the 
system, whose very existence appears as a constant threat to the 
system as uch in Ju \ hi side' as an essential 

ethical demand. This 'outside 1 is not to be understood in geographical 
terms, but is an ope i It i - t ( 1 

myths, a lorsweai it ' I - i i I an ethical ordei mam 

festing itself in respect for the law' (BR 221). That is whv Blanchot 
remembers so well the nionie.it when demonstrators in the streets of 
Paris in May 1968 shouted 'We are all German Jews'. In this slogan he 
sees manifested the most essential demand of the political: paiinp; 
outside of anv identity that becomes established. It is here that 

more essential experience of Judaism, namely that 'truth is nomadic' 

(L 189). Such a community never fullv iiitcruoles itsell into the 

demand to uproot itself, to continually disrupt the formation of an 



WHAT IS ENGAGED LITERATURE? 

From tile beetiming of litis chapter onwards we have asked ourselves 

reducing diem u» an abstract universal idea ol a subject, then we need 

While literature is said to relate to the outside of the world, insofar 
as the latter is understood as the totality of reflected human action - 

we might as well say, as eYervtlung thai is the ease - this outside is not 
complelclv separate from the world, hut is its limit. Literature is then 
engaged in bringing us to our own truth as living in a world that does 



If we speak about engaged literature, we expect this engagement to be 
directed at the truth. But how- does one engage oneself? In Chapter 2 
we mentioned the difference between Blanchot and Sartre in relation 
to the latter 's development of the idea of engaged literature in What is 
Literature? (1947). Blanchot there seemed to ""oppose the idea of an 

nonetheless seems to posit one p liti j i i an I the: Tlnl 1 

not to say that Sartre unde ' ei il i litei iture as a 

a 1 ri i i n^ persuade tli - lei i ucept a specific political 
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iterary work is engage 


d quit 
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tms Blanchot's constant relation to the bad faith involved 
i of engaged literature. Literature denies the substance of 
represents, as it is the movement of freedom; but all 
-ment drives towards llie existence of a certain political 

il reason, In subject literature to politics is an act of bad 

■m that Blanchot has with Sartre's idea of engaged litera- 



i i ' i in kid Tail 

But what then is the responsibility of an author:- We know it already: 
the interruption of the political on the part of the intellectual. Now we 
are able to midei land llic I m lial e have quoted in part 

above: 'To write i I i eseli; but to write is also t b en i 'e 

oneself, to commit oneself irresponsibly' , WF 26), The danger of liter- 
putting in question the institutionalization of power. Here in the 1960s, 
as much as before in the 1930s, Blanchot's politics remains revolu- 
tionary, and it is not until an essay called 'Intellectuals under Scrutiny' 
(1984; in BR 220-1) that Blanchot criticizes his own revolutionary 
conception of politics, especiallv his stance from the 1930s, making his 
peace with the democratic foundation of our societies. 



rather a reinterpretation of it. In other winds, to the extent that his 
critique of our culture remains valid, the idea of literature remains that 
of revolution. And revolutionary action remains, as he writes in 
'Literature and the Right to Death', 'in every aspect analogous to 
action as embodied in literature' (WF 319). The time of the revolution 
is then the high time of literature, 'the time during which literature 
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outline of the main aims of the Revue Internationale: 



LITERARY COMMUNISM 

already seen that they are, in this similarity, diametrically opposed to 
each other. For Sartre, the human being finds itself in a situation and, 



in other words, th ho is 

free will, but from the double recognition of the limitation <;i\en 
through the world and the absoluteness of the other human being. 
Mankind is understood as mil n I n It »m I in 






with the idea of p< 






ment, and is finally destined to reduce the political. For Blant 
whole desperation of Sartre's move from Marxism to Maoism, that is, 

to the more radical communisl ideas of Chairman Mao Zedong 
(1893-1976), architect and leader of the Chinese Communist Party^ 
idea of a direct and 
active p< litii d t n Led i I ittempts t bring 

about the ideal society even if at the price of the catastrophe of the 
current one. We have seen that Blanche* thinks of a more indirect 

would archil take tip a reflection, never in fact interrupted ... 
concerning the communist exigency' (UC 2). 

But what is communism in Blanchot's view? And what links the idea 
of communism essentially to the political ideal of Judaism and the 
question of literature? Following the unity of the words community, 

1 | 1 I I le 



>ility of the political again: 
ocieties. Political life co 



>e summarized as: 'real freedom, the achievement ot the human 
mmmunity, reason as principle of unity, in other words, a totality that 
nust be called - in the full sense - communist' (F 107). 

It is then quite clear that communism for Blanchot does not signify 
he idea ol a totalitii i.m i'ei;in i I lulu ihe indhi 1ml i the 



institutionalization. Communism is thus the idea of the political 
excluded from any established community, or, as Blanc hoi argue-, 
following Bataille, in a somewhat dense formulation, it is the community 
of those who have no community. 

of a founding mrth that unites a people in a common destiny, the fulfil- 
ment of which' would hrinsj an authentic existence for all. Instead 
fascism has been seen to he" the most extreme institutionalization of 



communism, for Bataille and Blanchot, is a politics that neither prom- 
ises a final redemption, nor takes the weight of the political from 
people's shoulders. This is why Hataille, opposing the view that the 
individual could find its place in a fulfilled communion, argues that a 
fulfilled and free existence can only be gained by losing oneself Here 
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itical, thereby misunderstanding both. 
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AFTER BLANCHOT 



are rmi. I. .. iRiiHI tor sentences of 
his I i i, | i H her the but a the impact 

ofthe questions and problems posed by his text. 

The disappearance ot the writer places the work tirmlv within 

lines of propel name ' I ie ilislanl past and serve as an 

following after him, so that all these names are chained together like 
beads on a necklace. Instead Blanchot hardly ever names his references. 



ichot'. We think we have come to "rips with a 
lentified the provenance of all ideas appearing in 



ig of a work. To dissolve a work into influences 
any real influence on one's own 
conceptions. 

This is why, for Blanchot, writing i- .r-.Nenti.illv anonymous, both as 

ahou j j ii li i i ] el [I pel mine is not 

nierelv a personal quirk, lull a livin:/; out ol the demand of waiting: the 
writer must disappear in a del dial the work mav leave its mark. 

And yet, at first tins disappe i p| 

contradictory once we look at Blanchot's text, inscribed as it is by 

works, but between people. Why should we be interested in these 

cannot underestimate the impact that Blanchot had on Jacques Derrida 
and the movement called deconstruction, in which the question of the 

possibility of literature, the 'death of the author', ethics and justice are 

being Maurice Blanchot. What has all this to do with the work? 
These friendships were not just easy relations of complicity and like- 
mindedness, but brought both parties face to face with that which 

tion of estrangement, Onlv in the eves of the Other do I exceed mv 

example, look at the first part of The Unavowable Community, a text that 
has its motivation in a book by Jean-Luc Nancy, itself refleitin" on the 

lineage of influence, but Blanchot does not seem to write directly 
about either Nancy's or Bataille's work, whilst at the same time not 



Blanchot to forget about his own views or those of anybody else, in 

order to wrile die political. In a strange way, then, this question of 
friendship does ii I indict the d pearan >l die waiter. Rather 

lor her disappearing. It is precisely in this relation that one loses the 



better into a reality where we were often used to find quite spurious 
explanations oi It h I i lioin one author to 

dial were red i i i| I I hi e th i le 1 

must have been in the air'. 

In fact, we tend to know Blanchot 's work in its most anonymous 
fashion, namelv without even being aware of it. That is, in the Anglo- 
American world, those who read Blanchot usually do not do so first 

theory from the 1970s onwards. Indeed, Blanchot is the most impor- 
tant precursor to what is tailed (^construction and it is difficult to find 

of Blanchot. Indeed, Blanche*'* writings haie been decisive with 
respect to mam ein| I I I ' I 

Barthes, Michel Foucault and Gilles Deleuze. While the vast majority 



ill ceiiturv Freii h li i n starting | im in 

ectures on Hegel, it is particularly Bataille's and Blanchot's 
don of these that have become the 'French face of 

ery writer, Blanchot's work returns again and again to the 



work of the American linguist Noam Chomsky (1928—), but to 

into question. Thu ii 1 i i i ne begins with liter- 

ature, is no longer understood as the expression of our thoughts. In 
traditional linguistics, on the contrary, the study of language begins 

with the speaking i laphvsical status ot such a subject is 

left unthought, pre* I ii Hows us to make of language an 

object of scientific investigation. This stance becomes questionable 

simply an addition to the positive description ol Lin<nia<je, but calls 
into question the status of the abject 1 >i i in i 1 in u - I 
conceptualization of language, most importantly in the works of 
Hegel, Nietzsche, Heidegger and Blanchot, has decisively changed the 

landscape of Eui pean tl i 111 i ireas, from linguis- 

tics, metaphysics, ethics and politics to aesthetics and, especially, 
literarv theory. These | il phi U nipt to * me to rip with what 
Nietzsche has called 'the death of God', as it leads to the fragmentation 

beiiiLi that listens to the anonvmous voice of the other. 



ibout the status ol tlir i m I i ml tint 1 [ le in n il <ell h i i 
u'oadei' ethical uiu li ! i ! i n - Lileiin lin id e i the 

lisplacement of the subject seems to us to be the kernel of what would 



of art Insofat as this method does consist ol close 

Ins al happei i I neral plul 

ns that Blanchot himself had already raised. 

finally to one last effect of Blanc hot's writings on the 

scene, and consec[ ! i I 

meaning of texts, it breaks out of its enclosure within 



it one that is already vanishing, nc 
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iken. This is the greatest impact o! 
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iterature, to struggle with the que 




: fundamental questions of our age. 





FURTHER READING 



WORKS BY MAURICE BLANCHOT 

1 Thomas the Obscure, New Version, trans. Robert Lamberton (D. Lewis, 
New York, 1973). 

Originally published in France in 1941 (Blanchot withdrew the first 

version). How to summai i/e a book whose main concern lies not so 
much with the evei I , i i i I | i i ill 1 ! but 

meanin^lessness In terms ol Blancliots literary criticism it is highly 

'Literature and the Right to Death' and in parts of The Space of 
Literature. This work is also to be found in the Station Hill Blanchot 
Reader (see below). 

2 Death Sentence, trans. Lvdia Davis (Station Hill Press, Barrvtown, 
NY, 1978). 

relation 



side, one can make connections to the themes of death and dying, and 
criticism. This work is also to be found in the 1 I - // 

3 The Gaze of Orpheus, and Or her Lircrarr Essays, ed. P. Adams Sitney, 
trans. Lvdia Davis ( Station Hill Press, Bai'rvtown, NY, 1981). 

This 'is one of the first collections of Blanchot's work in English, which 

tilanclwr Reader i see' below). 

4 The Madness of the Day, trans. Lvdia Davis (Station Hill Press, 
Barrvtmvn, NY, 1981). 

This is one of Blanchot's short narratives and was originally 
published in French in 1973. Like all of Blanchot's narratives, the story 

nothing, and die text resists interpretation, even though its verv 
opacity and enigmatic nature seems to invite it. 

5 The Sirens' Song, Selcetcd Essaes, ed. G. Josipovici, trans. S. Rabinovitch 
(The Harvester Press, Brit-hlon, P'tfJ i. 

This collection is one of first selections of Blanchot's work in 

the editor Gabriel Josipovici. Most of the essays are now translated 
Space of Literature and TheWork of Fire (see below). 

6 The Space of Literature, trans. A. Smock (University of Nebraska 
Press, Lincoln and London, 1982). 

Perhaps this book, first published in France in 19SS, is the most 

ines the process of reading as well as artistic creativity. Central to this 

between literature hi e \\ < and ihr .pa. e of Death'. Key 

writers that are liscusse book are Slepliane M in 

Kafka and Rainer Maria Rilke. 

7 The Step not Berond, trans. L. Nelson (State University of New York 
Press,Albany, 1982). 

(the next will be The Writing of Disaster, see below). The important 



writers are G.W.F. H ' ' nil! lie, lather than the 

8 Vicious Circles, Tiro Fictions and 'After the Fact', trans. P. Auster (Station 
Hill Press, Barrytown, NY, 1985)' 

This collection is a translation of two narratives by Blanchot, 'The 
Idvll' and 'The Last Word', anil also a post face called'' After the Fact'. 
Tlie first two stories can lie found in the Station Hill Blanchot Reader 
(see below). 

9 The Writing of Disaster, trans. A. Smock (University of Nebraska 
Press, Lincoln and London, 1986). 

After The Space of Literature, this book is perhaps the most influential 
of Blanchot's works. It is written in the same fragmentary style as The 
Step not Beyond, but its themes are even wider ancAt is difficult to typify 

all the disasters that lw\e befallen human beings in the twentieth 
ni 'i Lin li 
;. P. Joris (Station Hill Press, 



response to ]eaii-Luc Nancy's The Unworkable Community. It consists of 
two parts, first a reflection on the political thought of his friend 
Georges Bataille, then an essav on the political significance of the 
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12 The Work of Fire, trans. C. Mandell ( Stanford University Press, 
Stanford, 1995). 

This work is a translation of some of Blanchot's earliest essays, 
which were originally published in this lorm in 1949, and it contains 
one of the most important essays of Blanchot's work, 'Literature and 

Mallarme and Franz Kafka. 

1 3 The Blanehot Reader, ed. M. Holland (Blackwell, Oxford, 199S). 

been superseded by the Station Hill Blanehot Reader (see below). 

14 The Most High, trans. Allan Stoekl (University of Nebraska Press, 
Lincoln, 1996). 

One of Blanchot's earliest novels whose stvle has much in common 
with the work of Franz Kafka. The ostensible plot of this novel is the 

15 Friendship, trans. E. Rottenberg (Stanford University Press, 
Stanford, 1997). 

literary reviews and was originally published in 1971. Like these other 

for example, in the testimony to his friendship with Georges Bataille 
political stance with essays on Karl Marx,' some of which were the 

1 6 Awaiting Oblivion, trans. John Gregg (University of Nebraska Press, 
Lincoln, 1997) 

One of Blanchot's late fictions that begins to move awav from the 
traditional idea of a novel or a short storv and which Blanehot called 
'narratives'. In stvle this is dose to the work of Samuel Beckett. What 

a conversation between a man and a woman set, like many of 



17 The Station Hill Blanchot RcaJer, ed. G. Quasha, trans. P. Auster, L. 
Davis and R. Lamberton (Station Hill Press, Barrytown, NY, 1998). 

both the finest n I I Midi" Thomas the 

Obscure, Death Sentence and Madness of the Day, and also eleven essavs 
that were originally published in The Gaze of Orpheus. Some of these 
essavs are among the most important lli.il Klanehot wrote, such as 
'Literature and the Right to Death' and 'The Narrative Voice'. This 
anthology is also a testimonv to the commitment of the Station Hill 



WORKS ON MAURICE BLANCHOT 

1 Bruns, Gerald L., Maurice Bhmchot: The Refusal of Philosophy (Johns 
Hopkins University Press, Baltimore, 1997). 

A detailed and sophisticated interpretation of the philosophical and 
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4 Deleuze, Gilles, Foveavlt, trans. S, Hand (University ol Mini 
Press, Minneapolis, 1988). 

figures in it quite prominently. Deleuze is clear that the ori; 

project, is to be found in Blanchot's \\,,ik It is als,, certain 

the last decades. 

5 Gill, Carolyn Bailer, ed., Maurice Blanchot: The Demand cf Writing 
(Routledge, New York 'and London, 1996). 

different aspects nl Blanchofs work, such as his politics, his narratives 
and his literary criticism. Some of the essavs are explanatory, whereas 
others critically engage with Blanchot's work. It also contains a letter 
from Blanchot 'in which he addresses the contentious issue of his polit 
ical involvement in the 1 9 30s. 

6 Gregg, John, Mauriee Blanchor and the Literatan of Transgression 



ery detailed reading of two of Blanchot's works of fiction: The Most 



English on Blanchot. It :u\es a \erv ;; I biopraphv ol Blanc hoi at the 

journalism ol the 19 30s. It also covers the broad 'sweep ,.f Blanchot's 
literary criticism from the 1940s to recent times. This is not the easiest 



reader's understanding ol Blancln 
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One of the first books in English onthe work of 

;vinas and Bataille. It is, however, written in the 
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1 linger, Stecen, Scandal and Aftereffect: Blanehot and France Since 1010 
Jniyersitv of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, 199S). 

A rather speciah/e I k on Bland ni 1 1 pic is Blanehot 's 

olitical writing of the 1930s, which seems to be an obsession of 
merican literary critics. Cent: il i i i the psychoanalytic 

f Blanchot's journalism, since most of it remains untranslated. 

2 Wall, Thomas Carl, Radical Passivity: Lerinas, Blanchot and Agamben 
irate University of New York Press, Albany, 1999). 

[ in 1 11 I | ii ible 

i original piece of philosojihy in its own right. It lor uses on the place 
in 1 the differences there mi hi be I etween them) mil to the lesser- 
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1 Lilly, Reginald, The Resource Page for Readers of Bl 
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